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»..It is a question, now, 
‘Of final belief. So, say that final belief 
Must be in a fiction. It is time to choose. 


Wallace Stevens. 
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‘After two days of 


nothing new or inte 
to him. It was just 


and again no blood struck — palate. Te 
no trick, the hears shat had pease He ee 
his eyes. ; : 


The basin with the stained sputum was “on, the, ee 
bed beside him. On the table by the window he 
could see flies leap from: his bread to his’ cheese 
and back again. There were “typewritten sheets 
of paper strewn across the floor ‘and overflowing 
‘the drawers of the dresser. There wes sheet 
age in the typewriter wee: tyneg at six 2 
id yesterday morning, 


F still interesting: still bea the “Power to 


en him. é i : ia 


re was over cage Porhaps de had n 
xeak thing — after all. 
lecerated windpipe. He ‘should have 
careful with Palin's cigars. 3 


handwriting which had Z £ xed completely. 
The man in the photograph certainly Felix, 
but neyer as Daley had hoes envisaged him. He 

was. dgessed in academic’ and gown, and resting 

lightly upon his knees, elutched in both hands, 

was tho scroll. And then the man in the artistic. 
photograph was there in the flesh, xocking back- 

wards and forwards on a spindly chair, in Daley's 
humble abode. He looked in admirable condition. 

’ There was a deep tan visible on hands and face, 

set off nicely by the white suit he wore. There 
was an imperious moustache and faintly tinted 
spectacles and a dickey-bow. There was also 
@ laborious edge which now hung about Felix's 
speech - an edge which, in some odd way, seemed 
to be as near equivalent to the jottings on 
the card as anything could be. 


All day Friday they were together, from ten 
in the morning till shortly after midnight. 
They drank steadily the whole day, going from 
pub to pub, with only one short break for a 
vib dinner in the Brigait. 
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himself. Felix was sitts 
in pockets, his head 
know Mark died," Daley 
to respond. Then he too 
"When was this?" "In Jam 
him dead, in a room fu 
Felix exclaimed with an ineredulous laugh, “I 
thought the man had gone years ago." 
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oF zi Square wbé teeming with young 
lovers stYolling hand in hand or @angling theiz 
legs from the base of monuments or spread out 
together on the grass. fo dum making his way. 
hrough the Square, looking for his friend Felix, 
They always meet here on Fridays. Felix is seated 
on the stone verge at the far @nd of the Square. 
He looks lonely and lost and even, like many 
who sit in public squares, slightly demented. 
Victory and Albert stand watch behind him. 


"Clee 4, Feb. 
A@Maybe they only look sex," levee 


Felix stayed quiet for some time, turning this 
highly dubious proposition over in his mind. 
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S went. on, 


peach is” “not for you." 
shook hie head, Of course, 
ie it; oe was. igi 


con. t's not sex, iter 


"Maybe 


Look at mo; 
net a failure. That's what they're ep add M4 
else have they? Nobody's going to ‘open any r 
for them, anymore than for. aie ox pl. “whey? re 
on the ‘sorap-heap aut dike us.” 


A faint smile) Lighted on Pelix's face. Winks 
was bettez. Me could feel himself growing more 
detached. He “was observing, as from a great 
height, the ‘pathetic cantrips of losers like 
himself. But Felix wes above it, knowing. where 
he stood. They were sa. ‘the midst of es apewitie 
nothing. 


‘Old Mark was glad to sit down. 
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ended up askew. His Bright green s 
pen at the neck, and the ‘tie, a st sh 
with a. minute, tortured knot, chared his throat. 


"Well, Mark, how are things?" Deley-satd. 


"Picking up nicely," Mark said. "picking _ up 
nigely." o : aes 
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"You must cover, ‘ea iilon® a ay” with shee, 
case," Daley | ut in quickly. “Beats me how you 


with weeny fol ibecation: 


"Mind you, a car isn't ‘ee oes: ee need 
more “than a car in this Job. What you: need, is 
tenacity. You have to ‘push and. keep. ‘pushing. 
+ “they. don't like your ‘face or the suit you're. 

Wearing, that's teo bad, but “you stilt have 
~to push, I know people with cars” get turned 


ie away. They: get discouraged. They, get ‘Bick. | They 


run Home and go to bed. Not me. hook: et this: 
no lunch, no bus fares, nothing. T keep ‘going. ; 
x weep on the move." es i : 


Polix shuffled his feat uneasily.’ Be vas: trying 
to imagine - what vers for Mark would be like. 
the tee made acutely fens eae Ke 


NNot that one," Mark is saying testily, "the blue 
case, man, You know it's always the blue case 
at Zammara's. You know by this time surely. 
Put that back and bring out the blue case and 
be quick about it. We're behind schedule as 
it is, thanks to you. You pay no attention to 
anything I say. I'm not paying you good money 
to be a layabout. This isn't Social Security, 
Felix, This is work. This is business. And you 
can bring out the hold-ail too. No. The hold- 
all, the hold-all. You're not stupid, are you? 
Have all those lazy years on the Labour Exchange 
made you stupid? Felix, Felix, look at us: I'm 
doing all the work myself, I'm supposed to make 
an impression on these people. What impression 
will I make when they see what I'm bringing 
along with me? A dunderhead. If it goes on like 
this, I don't know what. And lock the car. For 
the sake of Christ lock the car this time, will 


you, Felix." 


Felix shot a quick glance at old Mark and thought 
he caught the vestige of a smile fading on Mark's 
face. For one horrible moment, sitting there, 
Felix was unsure that he hadn't been thinking 
aloud: always a recurring fear on bad days. 
Panic overwhelmed him and he sagged inwardly 
and his hands trembled. Nobody noticed anything. 


Daley was counting the hairs that sprout in 
little clumps on the tip of Mark's bulbous nose. 
Mark drones on: 


"you have to. There is no other way. That I 
have discovered. If you want to keep your sanity. 
You just get the head down and keep moving. 
Look at this: this case would kill you: rug 
samples: that's the worst there is. But some 
days I have two cases like that, If I had three 
hands I'd have three cases. You think I love 
my work? I don't love my work, you can believe 
me. I should be on holiday like you two. But 
look at this: listen: I have never been inside 
a Labour Exchange in my life. I have never taken 
Social Security in my life. Not a penny. It 
is a principle with me. You have to have prin- 
Ciples. Without principles you sink down. Plenty 
of times I have nothing: I eat broken biscuits. 
Am I right or am I wrong? I eat broken biscuits, 
Io drink black tea. Daley will tell you. Do I 
run with my hat in my hand to the Social Security? 
I couldn't do it. That I could never do. What 
I do is, I make more calls. This day I make 
more calls than yesterday. Tomorrow I make more 
calls than today. You see the difference?" 


Felix's chest tightened painfully. Mark's words 
were suffocating him. All the good Daley had 
done had now evaporated. It was Friday again, 
Felix's Friday, the day when all the true sgualor 
of the life he lived was thrust at him in a 
form he couldn't mistake. 


Fridays Felix signed on at Partick Labour Ex- 
change. Fridays the State took Felix by the 
seruff of the neck and shook him hard, and ail 
the pretty little conceits and fancies he had 
hedged himself about with in the intervening 
week, fell from him and shrivelled up and died. 
Fridays ‘it was official view only, and Felix 
was forced to see himself as the State saw him, 
as the beautiful girls saw him, as his mother 
saw him, as old Mark saw him - as it was decreed 
he should be content to see himself. Fridays 
Felix rejoined the lumpen mass. 


"Like today," Mark continued. "Today I try a 
new place. You know Zammara's, Duke Street. 

I go there three times. Three times they tell 
me Mr Zammara is out or is too busy. What about 
somebody else? I say. No, nobody else is avail- 
able. Did they know when somebody would be avail- 
able? No, they don't know when anybody would, 
be available. A brick wall, right? They don't 

know me, you see. It's always like that the 
first time. They have to know you. They don't 
like giving in just like that. Like they should 
open their legs when you snap your fingers. 

So I go back and I go back and at last they 
Say OK: we'll let you see the son. The son is 
Albert, nice young man, great reader too. Who 
do you think he reads? Thomas Mann. I have all 
Thomas Mann's books, I tell him. If you want 

to borrow a book, any book you like, all you 
have to do is ask, I tell him. He is delighted. 

He cannot believe I have all Thomas Mann's books 

in my library. We have a long chat, he and I, 

and see what happens: he takes the biggest order 
I ever have. You keep pushing, it pays. If you 
don't, you're finished, kaput." 


Felix longed for evening to come. In the evening 
he would be in the English class at Riverside 
school, among people who knew nothing of his 
degradation, people for whom Friday was only 
Friday. He was studying for a certificate in 
English which would gain him entry to a college 
and free him forever from the lumpen mass. It 
was a mode of escape he was hardly able to be- 
lieve in, but there was no other. He kept it 
a secret, even from Daley, for fear exposure 
would weaken his resolve. Failure would not 
be failure if no one knew. 


“Ah, yes, I always have my books," Mark was 
saying. "My library is me. Four thousand books 
I have. Now I need a bigger place. My mother 
wrote a book. Her travels through Germany with 
my father. She was from Bradford. Do you know 
I found that book. Do you know where? Paddy's 
Market. I get lots of books there. Very cheap. 
But now I need more room. You have to take proper 
care of books, you know. I don't like just to 
stack them on the floor. That's not good." 


"You don't read them," Felix said sourly. "You 
might own them, but you don't read them." 


Daley, too, was wishing he was some place else. 
In his room, in front of the typewriter, making 
headway with the novel, or seated comfortably 
in the Mitchell with his beloved Proust, or 
even just walking, alone with his own thoughts, 
in unfamiliar streets. Daley had his signing 
day as well as Felix. He also had his store 
of conceits and fancies which had to face the 
same dour challenge. 
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es, bright August afternoon Mark takes his 
leave of them. He had no answer for Felix. There 
was a lot he could have said, but not to Felix. 
Oh, a fine thing, to sue for justice at the 
hands of Felix. It would be a bad day when Felix 
was the judge. The fount of mercy would not 
be overtaxed that day. But that day, thank God, 
had not yet come. Felix was not his judge. He 
had committed no crime. There was no law that 
said he had to answer. He had been right to 
say nothing. Better to leave such taunts un- 
answered: give them nothing to fatten on. But 
still he had no right to say what he said. Mark 
stopped in Miller Street and looked back towards 
the Square. He weaved his left arm in and out 
as people rushed past, as if to locate and pin 
Felix at the end of his pointed finger. "You 
had no right," Mark said, “to touch my books. 
For I am my books. I, Mark William Kramrisch, 
and my books are one." He moved off. He would 
make more calis. He would work off the hurt 
in the streets: sweat it out of his brain as 
he had the old fear of the buyers. Of course 
in a few years he would be dead. He would die 
alone, amidst the four thousand books which 
he had never pried into too closely but taken 
on trust, each one for whatever it pretended 
to be, making no enquiries, asking for no cre- 
dentials. And will that death be so different 
from other deaths? Is it not the same for us 
ali: to closdour eyes finally in the tomb of 
our own making? 
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"I suppose," Daley said, passing the bottle 
to Felix, “it all comes down to a kind of sublime 
humility. He asked nothing from the books. Didn't 
deem himself worthy of that. All he asked was 
to harbour them in a safe place: to restore 
them to their rightful dignity, on a _ shelf, 
neat and clean and catalogued, ready for the 
eyes of those more worthy than himself, like 
you and me and Albert Zammara, to plunder to 
our heart's content. He created his morality 
with those books. He rescued them in back alleys, 
flea-markets, ‘jumble sales, Oxfam, like stones 
from a fallen temple: relics to be revered, 
even if they worked no magic for him. He was 
putting the temple together again for the chosen. 
That's humility." 


Felix gave a short laugh. “You're insane, do 
you know that?" he said, staring narrowly at 
Daley. "I don't think you belong out here." 


They sat silent for a while, then Felix took 
a deep breath and said: "So Mark was the Lord's 
anointed, is that it? A bloody old saint, is 
that what you're telling me? You do love failure, 
don't you? You foment it all around you. You 
are addicted to failure: you need it like a 
drug. You have dethroned success. For you success 
is too arid, too prosaic, too bourgeois - slush 
it down the loo. You demand failure to water 
your little parables with. Do you wonder I kept 
secrets from you? Do you wonder I stayed out 
ef your reach so long? You with your pretty 
words. They don't save Mark. They don't change 
anything. He was a fool and he died a fool. 
That's the reality." 
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Felix held the bottle in front of the man in 
the khaki greatcoat and said: “You will drink 
with us. I am the bringer of glad tidings." 
The man remained in another world. Felix yelled: 
"Glad tidings, mate. Good news." The man recoiled 
sharply and turned his back. Felix leaned closer. 
"You may not know it, but I am in a position 
to do you a bit of good. You've been picked 
for something good. My friend here has it within 
his gift to put a golden crown on your weedy 
little head. He's been on the lockout for you. 
He's been searching everywhere. In highways 
and by-ways, among jakies and junkies, among 
villains psychopathic and villains just pathetic, 
among odds and sods and girls on the game, among 
every kind of schizoid person between here and 
Leverendale: in a word, among the shipwrecked 
and uniovely, not unlike your good self. Life 
may have played you a dirty trick but my friend 
here can put that right. Why me? you ask. Why 
have I been picked out when the trash-cans in 
and around this town are bursting at the seams 
with scum like me? Well, I can tell you that. 
ft was the coat. The coat caught my friend's 
eye. For you see, that, if I am not seriously 
mistaken, is an Earl Haig coat. I'm glad to 
see they still have some left. We know about 
Barl Haig coats, my friend and I. We've been 
there. 316 Sauchiehall Street, right? Up a couple 
o£ steps, get your discharge papers at the ready, 
xing the bell, explain your needs - starving 
to death, can't pay the rent, children in care-- 
wait in the hall, listen for a door opening, 
high up on the top-floor landing, and watch 
for a coat, identical in shape, size, colour 
and texture to this one, come floating down 
through the air till it lands at your feet. 


"Then a voice of infinite sweetness calls out: 
That's it, take it or leave it. And you take 
it, because it could have been worse: they might 
have offered you work in their poppy factory. 
Oh yes, we've been there, my friend and I. My 
friend pawned the coat they gave him: got VP 
wine and a packet of fags and a new ribbon for 
his typewriter. Which brings us back to your 
golden crown. How would you like it if I said 
to you: You are going to be elevated to the 
supreme blessedness? My friend here can do that. 
He can turn that old coat inte raiment of azure 
silk. He can make you a prince among men. Yhere 
is one small thing required of you, however. 
Nothing to worry about it. It's just that you 
heave to stay down here in the gutter. Any least 
little attempt to better yourself and my friend 
Will lose interest in you and you can forget 
beatification: in fact, he might easily make 
you out to be a nasty little fascist toady and 
crypto cop. It's entirely up to you. I have 
passed on the good news. That's it. You can 
take it or leave it. Gocdnight." 


Deley would have been happy had the day-long 
session ended there in the Square, but Telix 
seemed only to be getting inte his stride. tihen 
they arrived back in Daley's room, Daley threw 
himself onto the bed and closed his eyes. Felix 
paced up and down, deep in thought. 


"I'm not the Felix you knew, am ?" Felix said. 
"I've been away for seven years. I've had suc- 
cesses. You have been here on this spot for 
seven years and you have not had successes. 
You are a stranger to me, do you know that? 
You are dead to me, nothing to me now." 
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Daley raised himself on his elbows. "I don't 
think of you as a fascist toady or a crypto 
cop, if that's what's bothering you." 


“Hell, you should!" Felix shouted. "You should. 
In your place I would. By God I would. You've 
got nothing. You can't go anywhere. You can't 
do anything. When do you go out? To sign the 
broo? to cash your giro?" He picked up some 
manuscript sheets from the dresser, looked sorrow- 
fully at Daley, and assembled them in a neat 
pile. "I used to think you'd make it. I really 
did.“ He poured the last of the whiskey into 
@ cup and handed it to Daley. “You're not in 
the real world, Daley. You've stopped the clock. 
Just looking at you here, I see myself all the 
clearer. And you should be angry, bloody angry. 
You should be cursing my guts. Get up and smash 
me. Come on. Smash me - you big soft mug. Do 
us all a favour." 


Daley was waiting at the door of the Burnt Barns 
when old Jack Lynch drew out the bolts. He went 
in and got a couple of rums to wash the blood 
out of his mouth. When he was feeling cured 
he went out and crossed over to the Labour Ex- 
change in Duke Street. He took a seat in a little 
cubicle that had a sign hanging over it saying: 
ENQUIRIES. After a long time a clerk came. The 
clerk put on a worried look when he saw Daley 
sitting there. "I can do nothing for you," bel- 
lowed the clerk. "You're in the wrong place. 
You have to go to the job centre. We have no 
jobs here." The clerk kept well back on his 
side of the broad counter and seemed to be on 


the point of summoning help. 
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He had got a whiff of the alcohol on Dayley's 
breath, and he thought he saw a wild, hungry 
look in Dayley's eye. Such people could be trouble. 
He remembered seeing one of his colleagues pum- 
melle@ and throttled till the life was almost 
out of him, and the assailant had that same 
wild, drunken look. 


"It's all right," Dayley said in quiet, deferential 
tones. "I only want a new signing card.“ He 
pulled out the old one which was crumbling to 
dust in his pocket. The quaint and simple nature 
of the request reassured the clerk. He triedda 
smile which was stillborn. He sat down, took 
out a packet of cigarettes and started to smoke. 
From a filing cabinet at his side he drew cut 
@ brand new yellow card. He fingered it with 
a delicate touch. "Actually," ho said, clearing 
his throat, "between you and me, you can forget 
the job centre. There's nothing there. Yimes 
are bad, I'm afraid, very, very bad indeed. 
Dayley was pleased with liim. Ue hadn't seen 
this fellow before. It got wearisome seeing 
the same old faces cach time. It was a relief 
when one died at his post and a new clerk arrived. 
But the relief seldom lasted long. He'd seen 
many new clerks starting off, bright and crisp 
and perky, only to be as dull and decayed as 
his old signing card within a matter of months. 
He felt sorry for the clerk. 


In large letters the clerk printed DUP in the 
top left-hand corner of Dayley's resplendent 
new card. “But remember one thing," he went 
on, “it could all change tomorrow. I think myself 
we're quite close to the end of the tunnel. 
We're not out of it yet, but we're close. Have 
you been signing long?" 
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